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FIFTEEN YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


C. C. BARNES 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


During the past fifteen years the Detroit high schools have 
offered a one-year elective course in General or World Geography. 
During that time an average of more than 4000 pupils have elected 
this course each year. During the past two years a committee of 
geography teachers, meeting with a member of the department of 
social studies, have been studying their course of study and have 
presented a tentative revision and recommendation. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to present some of the investigations and the 
thinking of the committee which led them to the conclusions here 
presented. 

One Year or High Scuoot GrocRraPHy 


History was the only social study that was taught in the high 
school only a comparatively few, years ago. Later, when a demand 
arose for courses in civics and economics, the history offerings 
were reorganized to make room for them. The history of education 
in America shows that changes in the curriculum come slowly, but 
that they do come when needs are shown to exist. With this fact 
before us, perhaps those of us who would like to see more schools 
offering geography would do better by publicizing the values of 
geography rather than lamenting the present meager offerings. 

There seems to be little doubt that geography as a high school 
subject is being given more favorable attention as time goes on. 
More high schools are offering geography today than at any time 
in the past. More high school students are recognizing the value of 
geography and are electing the subject each vear. The popularity 
of a subject is often gauged by the books that are published during 
the past few years. Colleges and universities, almost without excep- 
tion, accept geography as an entrance credit. 

Even tho geography finds itself in a more favorable position 
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than formerly, it is the belief of the committee that one year of 
geography is all that the average high school can be expected to 
offer. If this is true, they further believe that this one-year course 
should be General or World Geography. If present courses prove 
valuable, the popularity of geography will increase and more 
courses may be offered later. It must be remembered that a great 
many subjects are competing for high school time. Those courses 
which give high school boys and girls the greatest amount of life- 
building material are most likely to succeed. 


GEOGRAPHY IN GRADE TEN 


Geograpliy is the study thru which we see the world as it is 
today. This is the most objective third of the social studies cycle 
for grades 10, 11, and 12—the world today (geography), the story 
of how today developed out of the past (history), and a study of 
social institutions which have developed out of the past and are a 
part of our social life (government, economics, and sociology). This 
multiple study of man and his relationships with other men com- 
prise the social studies—geography, history, government, econom- 
ics, sociology, and current events. 

Geography as it is understood today should have an established 
and respected place in every high school. The historian gives as one 
of the major aims of history the statement that ‘‘history should 
help the student to understand the present.’’ We all agree that this 
is true. The usual difficulty is, how can history help the student to 
understand a world that he does not already know something 
about. He could get a basic knowledge of the present world thru 
geography. After that history could help him to understand how 
the present world came to be. Geography and history help students 
really to understand the social world today. 

The Detroit high schools offer World Geography in grade ten, 
American History in grade eleven, and Civics and Economies or 
American Life and Problems in grade twelve. 

In this way geography ceases to be thought of as a separate and 
isolated subject and instead becomes an essential part of a larger 
sequence. 


CoNTENT OF THE COURSE 


A course of study, like every other live thing, must grow. It is 
next to impossible for any group, however wise, to frame a course 
of study which will not need a great deal of revision after it is once 
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used as a guide in teaching. This is an argument for the tentative, 
fluid type of course as compared with the printed course which must 
remain static for a given period of time. 

What should the high school course in geography contain? What 
knowledge and understanding is of most value for rich and mean- 
ingful living? . 

One method of seeking an answer to this question was to ask a 
large group of educated, experienced, and socially active adults 
what facts of geography they need most in their daily lives. The 
answers to this question grouped themselves into five general cate- 
gories: (1) a knowledge of the physical world about them, (2) a 
knowledge of maps and how to read them, (3) a knowledge of 
climate and an appreciation of the importance of climate in the 
life of man, (4) a knowledge of peoples and nations, and (5) a 
knowledge of the natural products of the world and how man uses 
them for his welfare and happiness. 

Another method of discovering what the necessary content of 
the course should be was to ask the specialists in the field of geogra- 
phy. Letters were written to a number of geographers whose writ- 
ings on geography topics in recent years led one to believe they had 
ideas to offer. They did have ideas. The difficulty was to bring the 
many divergent views into a common pattern. 

On the question relating to physical geography one writer said, 
‘‘The most sensible thing would be to devote a semester exclusively 
to physical geography.’’ He then proceeded to state five reasons 
for this emphasis. In contrast to the statement given above, this 
point of view was expressed by another person. He said: ‘‘I believe 
that physical geography does not as such make an outstanding con- 
tribution to the high school program.’’ The remaining statements 
in regard to physical geography fell between these two extremes. 

On the subject of political geography, the views expressed were 
just as divergent as those on physical geography. Here are a few 
of them: 

‘*T think political geography should get very strong emphasis.’’ 

‘‘Nowadays, of course, this cannot be over-emphasized, but 
really what is political geography?’’ 

‘Political geography is tremendously important, especially 
now.’’ 

‘‘T recommend that at least 20 per cent of the total time be given 
to political geography.’’ 

‘*Political geography is a doubtful term. I would rather place 
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the emphasis on some other phase as regional or economic geogra- 
phy.”’ 

‘*A reasonable amount of political geography might very well 
be included in the course.’’ 

‘‘What is political geography? I never found out. I think simple 
teaching of geopolitics grand.”’ 

‘*Political geography should not be neglected but perhaps dealt 
with incidentally thruout.’’ 

It is evident from these statements that there is very little 
agreement among geographers either on the meaning of political 
geography or of its place in the high school curriculum. As a result 
we received very little help on this question. 

There is much more agreement in regard to the teaching of Eeo- 
nomic and (or) Commercial Geography. Nearly every geographer 
believes that this phase of geography should be taught in the high 
school. The closest any one came to dissenting was when one cor- 
respondent said, ‘‘We do not know enough about the economic or- 
ganization of the world so that it can be taught well.’’ This state- 
ment was followed by a suggestion that we study primary products 
or materials, or study the great economic regions of the world. 

Very few suggestions were offered on the subject of organiza- 
tion. Those who did attempt an answer were in no more agreement 
than they were on the other questions. 


THE Detrroir CoursE In GEOGRAPHY 


A one-year course in general social geography has been offered 
in Detroit high schools for the past fifteen years. During that time 
both the content and the organization have been changed. The 
present thinking on the course is about as follows: 

We believe that young people and adults should understand and 
be able to appreciate and enjoy the natural environment which 
surrounds them. This probably should be called physical geogra- 
phy. There is an old saying to the effect that what we don’t know 
we don’t miss. How many of us have lived in the midst of wonder 
and beauty without seeing it until it was pointed out to us and we 
were helped to appreciate it. 

There is a second reason why we should study physical geogra- 
phy. Most of the earth is beyond our vision. Therefore, we need to 
be able to inject imagery into what we read. We understand only 
what we have previously experienced and to the extent that the 
experience was real. 
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Every person has frequent occasion to use maps, globes, charts, 
and graphs. These are helpful visual aids to understanding. Since 
maps are not all alike it is necessary to distinguish between various 
types. It is necessary to point out how a flat map is made and how 
it differs from a globe. It is likewise necessary to show students how 
the flat map distorts certain parts of the earth’s surface in order to 
make the entire surface visible all at once. 

Maps are not all made to the same scale. Pupils should be taught 
the importance of scale in the reading of maps. They should be 
helped to understand why a map of the world and one of the United 
States can be the same size. 

Climate is such an important factor in the life of man that it 
should be given special attention in a course in world geography. 
While it is not the general belief that climate or any other physical 
factor, for that matter, determines fully what man is or does, there 
is ample evidence to show that climate cannot be ignored in any 
study of man any place on the earth. 

Probably the most popular group of facts in the minds of people 
in general, second only to the location of places on the earth, are 
related to peoples and nations. 

If geography is a study of man in relation to his environment, 
it is evident that a study of various peoples who inhabit the earth is 
needed. We should study various peoples and how they differ from 
one another. We should study population density and why certain 
parts of the world are densely populated and why there are so few 
people in other parts. 

In a study of people it is necessary to study how they have or- 
ganized themselves into nations as a means of cooperative control 
and protection. In the study of nations it is not desirable to give 
too much emphasis to boundary lines, either natural or man-made, 
except to show how boundaries are usually determined. In a real 
sense all political boundaries are man-made and as such are at best 
temporary and shifting. 

The final emphasis in a course in world geography is a study of 
the natural products of the world and how man makes use of them 
for his welfare and happiness. These products include foods, min- 
erals, building materials, and products used in the making of 
clothing and other articles of adornment, convenience, or enjoy- 
ment. 

This study also involves the manufacture of commodities and 
their transportation to places where they are needed. 
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In short this part of the study of world geography deals with 
those elements and forces which determine the very existence of 
man on the earth or in a particular part of the earth. Man lives 
where there are the things which supply life’s needs. Where nothing 
of value exists man does not long remain. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


In organizing the course it was decided to divide the year’s 
work into two parts, each part making a semester’s work. It was 
further decided to make the two parts more or less independent of 
each other so that either course might be elected in case the full 
year’s work could not be taken. In keeping with these general ideas 
the two half-year courses are organized as follows. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY I 
PHYSICAL AND HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


I. Man and His Environment 
. The meaning of geography 
. The importance of geography 
. How peoples and nations depend upon one another 
. How natural conditions influence man’s life 
5. How man changes his environment 
II. The Earth and the Solar System 
1. The solar system 
2. Neighbors in space 
3. Shape and size of the earth 
t 
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. Movements of the earth 
5. Zones 
6. Longitude and time 
7. Land and water forms 
III. Climate and Its Relation to Man 
1. Meaning of weather and climate 
2. Elements and causes of weather 
3. Factors determining climate 
4. How man adjusts to climate 
IV. Globes, Maps, and Charts 
1. Globes 
2. Flat maps 
a. Types of maps 
b. Various projections 
3. Charts and graphs 
a. The value of charts and graphs 
b. Types of charts and graphs 
V. Peoples and Nations 
1. Races and their locations 
2. Population and climate 
3. Population density 
4. The continents of the world 
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I. 


II. 


Il. 


IV. 


5. The great nations of the world 
6. How nations are formed 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY II 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


The United States and Canada 

1. Industrial regions in the United States 
2. Agriculture and stock raising 

3. Mining and minerals 

4. Manufacturing 

5. The lumber industries 

6. Fishing industries 

7. Transportation and trade 

8. Our outlying territories 

9. Resources and products of Canada 
Europe 

1. Europe a continent of many nations 
2. Physical features 

3. Agricultural regions of Europe 
4. Mineral products 

5. Forests and wood products 

6. Fisheries 

7. Manufacturing regions and products 
8. Transportation and trade 

Asia and the Islands of the Pacific 
1. Countries and peoples of Asia 
2. Physical features 

3. China: A land of vast resources 

4. Japan: Past and present 

5. India and. its problems 

6. The countries of western Asia 

7. The future of Asia 

8. Resources and products of the East Indies 
9. Resources and products of Australia 
Africa 

1. A continent of many colonies 

2. Physical features 

3. Natural resources 

4. Industries and products 

5. Trade with the rest of the world 

6. Possibilities for the future 


1. The countries of, Latin America 

2. Physical features 

3. Various regions and natural resources 
4. Products for world trade 

5. Trade relations with the United States 
6. The future of Latin America 


Since the course on ‘‘ Economic Geography”’ is organized on the 
regional basis rather than by products, it is possible and would be 
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highly profitable if pupils were to synthesize the results of the study 
into world regions of production. 


WE NeEep TRAINED GeoGRAPHY TEACHERS 


Geography is a field of thought as well as a body of facts and 
principles about the earth as the home of man. Since our purpose in 
teaching geography is to help our young people understand the 
world in which they live, it is essential that the teachers of geogra- 
phy know the material thru which they try to accomplish their 
purpose, and have the special skill needed to present the materials 
effectively. 

It is thought by some that anyone who ean read should be able 
to teach geography. This is not true of geography or, for that 
matter, any other subject. A recent survey of the geography teach- 
ers of New York City schools found that only about one-fourth had 
been licensed to teach that subject. A similar situation was found 
in Texas where only a small fraction of those teaching high school 
geography had had courses in geography in college. 

Poorly trained teachers and resulting bad teaching leads to stu- 
dent dislike for any subject. This is particularly true in the case of 
geography. 

In Detroit, World Geography is one of the social studies along 
with history, civies, ete. It is a goal of the social studies department 
to have every subject taught by a teacher with special training both 
in background and in method. At the present time about one-half 
of the teachers who teach high school geography have masters de- 
grees in geography. The rest have an average of about 9 or 10 hours 
of college geography. Altogether, there are more than 30 teachers 
in sixteen of Detroit’s high schools who teach from one to six 
classes in geography. I believe it is fair to say that good geography 
teaching has kept geography popular in Detroit for fifteen years. 

It should be added that the teachers who teach geography in 
Detroit high schools with few exceptions are social studies teachers 
with a special interest in geography. This is as it should be. The 
social studies consist of geography, or the study of man in relation 
to his environment; history, or the story of man in the past; and 
social life today. An understanding of any one without the others 
is impossible. All social studies teachers should be well grounded 
in geography, history, and contemporary social life or government, 
economies and sociology, as they are usually called. This is required 
of social studies teachers in Detroit. 
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NEW AMERICAN BASES IN THE PACIFIC 


OTIS W. FREEMAN 
Eastern Washington College of Fducation 
Cheney, Washington = 


The development of air power and extension of travel by air 
together with the war with Japan, show the desirability of the 
United States retaining certain strategic air and naval bases in the 
Pacific, and our government has gone on,record as having such 
intention. In 1898 we failed to secure the Caroline and other Span- 
ish islands in the Pacific except Guam and the Philippines, with 
the result that they had to be taken from Japan at a high cost in 
men and treasure. The Philippines and Guam were so inadequately 
manned and fortified that they were lost for three years and only 
retaken after major campaigns. Surely the United States must 
avoid similar mistakes in the future and must keep necessary bases 
for control of the Pacific. 

In 1941 the United States had major installations completed at 
Pearl Harbor. Those at Kodiak, Dutch Harbor, Aleutians and 
other Alaskan sites were under construction. Only a small force 
of men and a handful of planes and field guns were located at Wake 
—too few to hold the islet. Midway, not being immediately assaulted 
after Pearl Harbor, was reinforced and held. Defenses at Pago 
Pago in Samoa were inadequate at the outbreak of the war. How- 
ever, the thinly held line of Dutch Harbor, Hawaii, Canton, Samoa, 
Suva in Fiji, the New Hebrides and New Caledonia was main- 
tained against Japanese attack and the route to Australia and 
New Zealand thereby protected. 

The Philippines were established as an independent country in 
1946, but it seems certain that America will arrange for a naval base, 
probably on Leyte, possibly also on Manila Bay. Manila being on the 
west side of the Philippines is harder to reach than a base on the 
eastern side of the islands. Moreover, naval vessels at Manila are 
handicapped by the limited size of the South China Sea. 

It seems probable that island bases captured from Japan and 
those in former Jap mandated territory will be retained by the 
United States with or without permission of the United Nations. 
It is also conceivable that some arrangement will be made for a 

. lease on other islands like Manus, on which enormous expenditures 
have been made for construction of supply and air bases. Probably 
American controlled memorials will be established on British 
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islands like Tarawa and Guadalcanal even if military bases are 
abandoned there. At present writing (early in 1946) decisions 
relative to the exact bases to be retained by America have not been 
announced, but there seems little question that many of those 
hereinafter briefly mentioned will be among the number. 


GALAPAGOS 


The Caribbean area is enclosed on the east and north with long 
ares of islands that provide all needed naval and air bases for the 
defense of the Panama Canal when sites leased from the British 
are included. In contrast the Pacific approaches of the canal are 
relatively unguarded by islands. Cocos, about 300 miles southwest 
of Costa Rica, and an island belonging to that country, has no safe 
harbor and is so mountainous and jungle covered that construction 
of a landing field for large planes would be very difficult. The best 
available island base for the protection of the Pacific entrance to 
the canal is in the Galapagos Islands that were leased from Ecuador 
in 1942. At the same time a base was secured on the Santa Elena 
Peninsula of the Ecuadorian mainland. 

The Galapagos Islands are situated 600-700 miles west of 
Keuador and about 850 miles southwest from Panama. The group 
consists of ten principal islands, most of which bear both Spanish 
and English names. The largest is Isabella (Albemarle) which is 
75 miles long and a maximum of 15 miles in width. Other islands 
include Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San Salvador, and Santa 
Maria (Charles), the latter having an excellent harbor but lack- 
ing fresh water. The area of the archipelago according to the 
authority consulted, varies from under 2,000 square miles to over 
3,000 square miles. The islands are wholly volcanic and there are 
said to be over 2,000 craters, two of which have been active in 
recent years. The highest peak attains 4,700 feet. The land is most- 
ly rough lava covered with thorny shrubs making travel difficult. 
The loose rock makes securing fresh water a problem. Galapagos 
is Spanish for tortoise of which many huge specimens once oc- 
curred but are now less common due, in part, to export of turtle 
meat and fat. Large lizards, seals and penguins are also found. 
While on the equator, the climate is far from equatorial being modi- 
fied by the cool water of the Peru Current. Cattle, pigs and goats 
have been introduced and roam in a half wild state. The population 
is small and most islands are uninhabited. Naval and air bases have 
been constructed by the United States and planes from the islands 
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and the Santa Elena Peninsula, 800 miles south of Panama, can 
patrol a wide extent of sea. In 1946 the United States withdrew from 
the Galapagos Islands and only a few caretakers were left at the 
inactivated airfields. 


CANTON AND OrHerR ATOLL Bases 


The Phoenix Islands, a group of coral atolls just south of the 
equator, have been claimed by both England and the United States. 
In 1939 it was agreed by both countries that each would have the 
right to use jointly the islands of Canton (Mary), Enderbury, Hull, 
Gardner and Sydney in the Phoenix group. Some of these islands 
had been worked for guano but were generally uninhabited. There 
were few coconut palms and the islets were low, infertile strands of 
sand lacking fresh water and hence were not attractive to settlers. 
The islands, however, are good sites for planes. Canton Island is a 
ring of coral about ten by four miles in size and contains a lagoon 
favorable for seaplanes. An important air base was established 
here during the war. Enderbury, one by three miles, is slightly 
raised and the lagoon is filled providing a natural base for land 
planes. Canton Island is between Hawaii and Samoa or Fiji on 
the route to Australia and New Zealand and is expected to continue 
in use as a government airbase and a way station for commercial 
planes flying the southern route. 

The United States also secured from Great Britain the right 
to use Nukufetau, Nukulaelae and Funafuti, all coral atolls in the 
Ellice Islands about 450 miles southwest of Canton Island. From 
New Zealand was secured the right to use Atafu, Fakaofo and 
Nukunono, coral atolls in the Tokelau or Union group about 400 
miles south of Canton, and Rakahanga, Manihiki, Penrhyn. 
Suvarov and the Danger Islands, all coral atolls several hundred 
miles to the southeast of the Phoenix Islands. North of the Phoenix 
Islands and divided by the equator are Howland and Baker, coral 
islands long of importance for guano and owned by the United 
States. 

The Ellice Islands consist of nine clusters of coral islets. The 
combined area of these atolls is a scant 14 square miles. The in- 
habitants number 4,000 Polynesians who support themselves by 
fishing, gardening and export of copra made by drying ripe coco- 
nuts. The British govern the islands, which are healthful and they 
lie in the northeast trades. The Japs invaded the islands and not 
until September, 1943, did United States marines take over Funa- 
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futi and Nanumea. Funafuti is best known of the group and is a 
low coral atoll of 30 inlets strung around a lagoon 13 miles long 
by ten wide that provides safety for ships and landings for sea- 
planes. 

The name Line Islands is applied to widely dispersed coral 
islands that extend on both sides of the equator between 150° and 
160° west Longitude. On the north Palmyra, Kingman Reef and 
Jarvis are United States possessions, The others—Fanning, Wash- 
ington and Christmas north of the line and Malden, Starbuck, Caro- 
line, Vostok and Flint lie south of the equator and can be used 
jointly with Great Britain. Several of these islands have been 
claimed by both countries. 


New Ca.Leponia AND New HEsrRIDES 


From New Guinea curving island ares run east thru the Bis- 
marek Archipelago and Solomon Islands and thence south thru the 
New Hebrides and Loyalty Islands ending with a hook to the west- 
ward in New Caledonia. All of the islands mentioned are included 
in Melanesia, home of dark skinned, frizzy haired natives. The 
climate in most of these islands is rainy and hot. There are numer- 
ous tropical diseases that are endemic. The net result is unpleasant 
and unhealthful for Americans and Europeans. 

New Caledonia is a large island of 8,548 square miles. It is 250 
miles long and an average of 30 miles wide. The island is bordered 
by coral reefs. Its mountains rise to peaks of 5,000 feet, and the 
island is partly underlain with old, crystalline rock in which de- 
posits of nickel, iron and chromite are mined and many other metals 
occur. There is considerable grassland and the grazing of live- 
stock is important. Besides metals, exports include meat, coffee, 
copra, timber and pearlshell. New Caledonia belongs to France. 
The ‘population is 54,000, about one-half being Melanesians, one- 
third French and the balance Indonesians. Noumea with a popula- 
tion of 12,000 is the capital and chief port. An airbase was leased 
near Noumea by Pan American Airlines in 1940, and United States 
forces arrived in March, 1942. Noumea thereafter served as an 
important base. 

The New Hebrides consist of 12 main islands and 70 smaller 
ones arranged in a Y shape pointing south. The large islands are 
mountainous with peaks that rise to elevations of 8,000 feet. The 
total land area is 5,700 square miles. The population is estimated 
at 50,000 natives, perhaps a thousand French and English and 2,000 
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Indo-Chinese. Discovered by the Spanish, the New Hebrides have 
been ruled as a condominium by England and France since 1906. 
The seat of government is at Vila on Efate Island, and United 
States forces established a base here in March, 1942. An airbase 
was also established on Espiritu Santo, largest island of the New 
Hebrides. Kfate is 30 by 20 miles in size and Espiritu Santo meas- 
ures 75 by 35 miles. Malekula, still populated by savages, is the 
second island in size. An active voleano occurs on Tana Island near 
the south end of the Y. 

The Loyalty Islands are of coral origin, and lie between New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides. There are three main islands with 
a population of about 10,000. They are governed by France. 


SoLomMon ISLANDS 


The Solomon Islands will be long remembered for the bitter 
fighting that took place, and the rains, heat, jungles, and diseases 
suffered by our forces there. The Solomon Islands are British 
owned except Bougainville, the most northerly island, that is gov- 
erned by Australia under mandate. The British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate has an area of 11,700 square miles and a population 
of about 94,000. Bougainville covers an additional 3,880 square 
miles to which nearby islands add 200 square miles. Bougainville 
is the largest island of the Solomons. It is 110 miles long and 20 to 
30 miles wide. Its interior is very rugged with ranges to heights 
of 10,000 feet. There are about 50,000 natives in the island. 

Southeast of Bougainville the Solomons rise at intervals along 
two mountain folds. The eastern islands include Choiseul, Santa 
Isabel and Malaita, and the western, New Georgia, Guadalcanal 
and San Cristobal. Many smaller islands also are scattered thru 
the group. All the larger islands have rugged mountains. New 
Georgia is 45 miles long, San Isabel is 110 miles long and 25 wide, 
Choiseul is 80 by 20 miles, and Guadalcanal measures 80 by 25 miles 
and boasts a peak 8,000 feet high. Few whites live in the islands. 
Copra is the principal export. 

United States forces landed on Guadalcanal in August, 1942, 
and stopped the Jap advance southward after bloody land and sea 
battles. This was an important turning point in the war. 


New Britain 


Kast of New Guinea is the Bismarck Archipelago of 200 tropical 
islands, including the large, rugged-mountainous islands of New 
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Britain and New Ireland, that together form almost a half circle. 
New Britain is 370 miles long and 20 to 56 miles wide, and has an 
area of about 13,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 
80,000 to 90,000 natives. The capital is Rabaul near the north end of 
the island. Voleanic peaks have elevations of 6,000 and 7,500 feet. 
A voleano near Rabaul covered the city with ashes and pumice in 
1937 during an eruption. Copra plantations are the principal de- 
velopment, and the white population is small. Rabaul was captured 
by the Japs in 1942 and during the war served as their chief base in 
the area. It was bombed successfully by the Allies many times and 
by 1944 was no longer of use altho not reocecupied by the Allies 
until the close of the conflict. The Bismarck Archipelago and North- 
east New Guinea was a German colony before 1914. Captured by 
the British, the territories were awarded to Australia under 
mandate. The Australians developed important gold mines in New 
Guinea and on Woodlark Island 150 miles east of the big island. 
Karly in 1946 Australia offered to assign its mandate to the 
United Nations. 


Manus 


Manus is the largest of the Admiralty Islands that are situated 
200 miles north of New Guinea and are included in the Territory of 
New Guinea that is governed by Australia under mandate from the 
League of Nations. Manus is 350 miles northwest of Rabaul, and 
its occupation by American forces helped to neutralize the Jap 
base at Rabaul. Manus has excellent harbors and was developed 
into a major supply base for the army, navy and air forces. Manus 
Island covers about 600 square miles and is surrounded by numer- 
ous small islands whose combined areas total only 200 square miles. 
The Admiralty Islands are a westward extension of the mountain 
are of New Britain and New Ireland. Manus is of voleanic origin 
with peaks rising 3,000 feet above sea level. The administrative 
center is Lorengau, a small town on the northeast tip of Manus. 
This was protected by an offshore island, Los Negros, site of a 
Jap airfield. In 1939 there were 13,712 natives and 75 non-natives 
in the Admiralty Islands. Some 24,000 acres were included in 
coconut plantations—copra being the chief export. From the sea, 
pearls, shell and trepang were gathered. While Rabaul has an 
excellent harbor, the presence there of an active volcano and the 
fact that Manus is more isolated and likely easier to defend, make 
it seem probable that, if any base is leased in this area, it will be 
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Manus. Truk, the former Jap ‘‘Pearl Harbor’’ in the Carolines, is 
1,000 miles from Manus. 


Mororal 


Morotai, one of the most northern of the Moluccas belonging 
to the Netherlands, was occupied late in 1944 by United States 
forces. Thereafter it was used as a base for the invasion of the 
Philippines and to neutralize Jap forces in the nearby island of 
Halmahera and at Amboina, a former Dutch naval base. Morotai 
is an oval and mountainous island with an area of about 1,400 
square miles. The southwest is flat and was favorable for the 
building of airfields. 

GitBerT IsLANDs 

The Gilbert Islands consist of 16 coral atolls extending on both 
sides of the equator in an are 500 miles long. The total area is 166 
square miles with a dense population of 27,000 Polynesian natives 
and 100 whites. The chief tree is the coconut and the chief product 
is copra, 4,000 tons being exported annually. The Gilberts became 
a protectorate of Great Britain in 1892 and a crown colony in 
1915. The Japanese captured the islands in 1941-42 and fortified 
some of them, Makin being made a naval and airplane base. In 
November, 1943, United States marines took Tarawa after a bloody 
assault. Makin and Abemama also fell. Tarawa had a prewar 
population of 3,000 with 23 Europeans. Its chief village was on an 
islet called Betio. Makin had 1,700 inhabitants with 15 Europeans, 
and Abemama had 800 people. The Gilberts are 2,400 miles south- 
west of Pearl Harbor. Whether arrangements will be made with 
Great Britain to retain any bases or memorials in the Gilberts had 
not been determined by early 1946. 


MarsHALL ISLANDS 


The Marshall Islands lie north of the Gilberts at the eastern 
end of Micronesia and were included in the Japanese mandate with 
the Caroline Islands. Germany claimed the islands in 1885 after 
earlier discoveries by the Spanish and by Captain Marshall, an 
English navigator. The Marshalls consist of 16 atolls and 800 reefs 
in two parallel ares 700 miles long and about 100 miles apart. The 
eastern chain is called the Radak (sunrise) and the western the 
Ralik (sunset). None of the islands are higher than 40 feet above 
the sea, and many of the islets composing an atoll are but a few 
yards wide. Fish and other seafoods are abundant in the lagoons. 
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Coconuts, breadfruit, banana, papaya and taro are grown. Copra 
was the chief export. Fresh water was a problem. The prewar 
population was about 10,000 with 480 Japanese not including the 
military. The natives are a mixture of Micromenians, Polynesians 
and Malayans. The capital was Jabor on Jaluit Island. 

Jaluit atoll consists of an oblong ring of islets about a lagoon 
25 miles long and one-half as wide, with a population of 1,700 
natives and 400 Japanese. The eastern chain begins with Mili 
where 500 natives live on some of the 100 islets that enclose a lagoon 
23 miles long. Other islands of this chain include Majuro with 50 
islets, Maloelap, and Wotje, on which was a Jap airfield, built on 
one of its 60 islets. The western chain north of Jaluit includes the 
large atolls of Kwajalein, Namu (60 islets) and Eniwetok. Kwaja- 
lein is the largest atoll, with 90 islets on the reef that encloses a 
lagoon 80 miles long. It was captured by American marines in 
January, 1944, and made into a strong base. Eniwetok is a near 
circular atoll with many islets on the reef that surrounds a lagoon 
20 miles across. Bikini, an atoll in the northern Marshalls was the 
site of the atomic bomb test in 1946. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS 


The Caroline Islands were purchased by Germany from Spain 
in 1899 and secured under mandate by Japan after World War I 
under the promise they would not be fortified. After Japan with- 
drew from the League of Nations the mandated islands were closed 
to foreigners and naval and air bases were constructed. From these 
bases attacks were launched against Wake, New Guinea, the Bis- 
marek Archipelago, the Solomons and other islands. Truk espe- 
cially was strongly fortified and was compared to our Pearl Harbor 
but actually was not as complete a base. 

The Carolines are the heart of Micronesia (meaning little is- 
lands), and consist of hundreds of islands mostly composed of 
coral. However, Truk, Ponape and Kusaie are high and of voleanic 
origin. The Carolines spread across nearly 2,500 miles of ocean 
north of the equator from the Palaus to Kusaie. The Palaus and 
Yap are an arclike chain of islands between the Marianas and New 
Guinea that will be described separately altho actually forming the 
western Carolines. The Caroline Islands cover only 540 square 
miles since the rings of the coral atolls are quite narrow. In 1930 
the islands had about 31,000 inhabitants exclusive of the Jap mili- 
tary. The coral atolls are of minor use and do not support large 
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numbers of people. Copra and shell are their chief products. Over 
30 atolls with lagoons several miles wide occur besides many reefs. 

Kusaie is 814 by 714 miles in size and rises to over 2,000 feet. 
It is of voleanic origin but has no crater. The decay of the lava in 
the rainy tropics promotes luxuriant vegetation and the island was 
once highly productive. However, diseases brought in by Europeans 
have reduced the former large population to a few hundred people. 
Kusaie is surrounded by reefs but has several harbors, of use main- 
ly to small vessels. 

Ponape is roughly circular, 12 by 1414 miles, and is surrounded 
by a barrier reef enclosing a lagoon one to two miles wide. The area 
of Ponape is about 140 square miles. The bedrock is mainly basalt, 
a lava from whose prismatic columns pre-historic people built walls 
and other structures. Of six harbors, that of Langar on the north 
coast is best. This served as a Jap naval base and the Japs had also 
built airfields. 

Truk is a large atoll enclosing a partly drowned lava voleano 
whose former peaks form a score of separate islands collected into 
eastern and western groups. In addition there are many low coral 
islands. In all 245 islands are recognized in the Truk cluster. The 
lagoon is 40 miles across east-west and slightly less north-south. 
Truk affords anchorage for any fleet and four deep entrances exist 
to the lagoon, which is large enough to permit ships to maneuver 
under air attack. However, sites for airfields are not abundant, the 
basalt islands being very rugged. A Jap naval base and the chief 
settlement was on Toloas (Dublon), the easternmost high island, 
where Elen Island helped to give protection from occasional 
typhoons and other islands were fortified for defense. The volcanic 
islands are heavily forested in contrast to the coral islets that sup- 
port little but coconut palms. Truk is 2,100 miles south of Tokyo, 
3,500 miles southwest of Pearl Harbor, 800 miles north of Rabaul 
and 1,050 miles from Kwajalein in the Marshalls. Possibly 10,000 
natives live on the islands of Truk. Breadfruit, mango, orange and 
papaya trees grow in the lava soil and copra is produced on the 
coral islands. Taro, sweet potatoes and vegetables are grown. Fish 
are an important source of food and pearl and turtle shell is gath- 
ered from the sea. 


PaLau AND YAP 


The Palau or Pelew Islands are situated about 560 miles east of 
the Philippines and the same distance north of New Guinea. The 
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group consists of 26 islands extending in an are 70 miles in length. 
The largest island is Babelthuap (also called Palau) which is 27 by 
8 miles in size and covers 120 square miles. The 25 other islands 
have about 50 square miles. Chief among these are Peleliu with a 
good harbor and the site of hard fighting in World War II, and 
Angaur that possesses rich deposits of phosphate rock. Arakabesan 
and Koror just south of Babelthuap and north of Peleliu were the 
site of the main Japanese air and naval bases. Of the Jap man- 
dated islands only Ponape in the Carolines was larger in area than 
Bebelthuap. 

The Palaus are a part of Micronesia and originally had possibly 
40,000 inhabitants. By 1875 the figure had decreased to 10,000 and 
by 1916 to 5,000. Spain controlled the islands until 1899 when they 
were sold to Germany. Japan captured the islands in World War I 
and in 1919 was given a mandate over them. United States marines 
invaded the Palaus in 1944 and it seems quite likely that we shall 
retain them. Copra, pearl shell, tortoise shell and phosphate rock 
are exported. Native food includes fish, taro, breadfruit, mango, 
papaya and orange. 

Yap is located between Palau and the Marianas Islands. It is a 
triangular volcanic island 30 miles by 10 in size, that has sunk 
enough to drown the valley and divide the land into four islands. 
In the channels are two good harbors, one of which is Tomil. Yap 
is surrounded by a broad reef but passages are available to the 
harbors. In 1930 there were about 3,800 natives and 350 Japanese 
on Yap. The Pap natives use curious stone money resembling mill- 
stones made of coral rock quarried on Palau 400 miles away and 
transported that distance by canoes. Yap is fertile and a variety 
of foods are grown. Copra is exported. When Yap passed to 
Japan under mandate the United States secured the right to use 
the island for a cable base which operated without payment of 
taxes or censorship of messages. Yap would make a valuable cable, 
air and naval base for our country to retain. 


Marianas IsLanps 


The Marianas Islands stretch north from the western Carolines 
on a curving line for 520 miles. Magellan discovered the islands in 
1521 and named them the Ladrones (Isles of Thieves), a name 
changed to Marianas in 1668 in honor of the Queen of Spain. There 
were then 80,000 natives but most of these were replaced by 
Filipinos and recently by Japanese as the natives perished. In 
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1898 the United States captured Guam and retained it for a naval 
base but failed to develop it for that purpose or fortify it. In 1940 
improvements were begun but no strong installations were finished 
when Guam was captured by the Japs in December, 1941. Our coun- 
try recaptured Guam in 1944. Pan American clippers used Guam 
en route to the Orient and the island is a useful airbase. 

When the United States took only Guam, the rest of the Mari- 
anas along with the Palau and Caroline Islands were soon sold by 
Spain to Germany for $4,500,000. In turn Japan seized them in 
1914 and retained them under mandate. Moreover, contrary to 
agreement, Japan secretly fortified Saipan and Tinian in the Mari- 
anas and Truk and Ponape in the Carolines. Guam is the largest 
and most southerly of the Marianas. Rota, Tinian, Saipan, Pagan 
and ten smaller islands follow to the north. The islands are hilly 
and of voleanic origin with elevations to 1,000 feet. One active 
voleano exists on the most northerly island. Saipan is second to 
Guam in size and on it the Japanese established their administra- 
tive capital at Garapan that was also a naval and air base. The 
Japanese developed much land for sugar production and built a big 
mill. Several thousand natives from Okinawa were imported as 
laborers on the plantations. Oxen and buffalo were kept for draft 
animals and coconuts, taro, rice, yams, bananas and fruits were 
raised. The sea supplies fish. The climate is rainy and of even 
warmth near 80°F. Saipan was strongly held and its capture in 
1944 by our marines was a major victory on the road to Tokyo. 


Marcus IsLanp 


Marcus Island formerly belonged to Japan and was of value 
as a patrol base and for listening by radar. It is of coral construc- 
tion with the highest elevation 60 feet above sea level and is well 
wooded. It is 760 miles from isolated Wake Island and about 1,000 
miles southeast of Tokyo. No doubt Marcus Island will+be retained 
by the United States. 

Iwo Jima 


A chain of voleanic islands extend south from the mainland of 
Japan in central Honshu to the Marianas. The principal islands 
towards the south are called the Bonin Islands. Southwest of the 
Bonins are the Voleano Islands of which the five mile long Iwo 
Jima is the middle. Iwo Jima is 725 miles north of Saipan and 760 
miles south of Tokyo. Iwo Jima (sometimes called Sulfur Island) 
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means Rock Island in Japanese and is little more than piles of 
cinders. It is widest at the northeast where steam and sulfur vents 
occur on a volcanic cone. Another extinct voleano is towards the 
southwest tip. Steep cliffs, reefs and ledges make landings difficult. 
Only rain water is available for drinking. In spite of the poor con- 
ditions for life on the island, Iwo Jima had a population of nearly 
1,000 before the war and thousands of troops were found fortified 
there when marines landed in 1945. The cost in lives was large for 
taking the island but the emergency landing field built for B-29s 
returning from raids on Japan saved hundreds of planes and thou- 
sands of crewmen. The field also was used for fighting and escort 
planes. 
OKINAWA 


Okinawa, site of the last landings by our marines and army 
before the Jap surrender, is the largest island of the Ryukyu chain 
that extends between Japan and Formosa. It is 325 miles from 
Japan, 400 miles from China and 950 miles from Tokyo. The island 
is 56 miles long and 2 to 14 miles wide. The Ryukyu Archipelago has 
8 principal islands and over 80 others. The total land area of the 
group is 921 square miles and the population is 600,000. Okinawa’s 
capital, chief port and largest city was Naha with 60,000 people 
before the war. This was a naval base, with a large air field nearby. 
Mountainous Okinawa was strongly fortified and required very 
hard battles to capture. Natives of the Ryukyu Islands are related 
to the Japanese in race and speech. They are a small people and the 
Japs consider them inferior. Japan took over the islands in 1876. 
Previously China had exercised a shadowy control. Harbors are 
few and numerous reefs make navigation dangerous. Typhoons are 
common. Bamboo, oak and pine groves are known but in general 
wood is searce. Sugar, sweet potatoes, and rice are leading crops. 
A variety of fruits and vegetables are grown for local consumption. 
Some sulfur and phosphate rock is exported. 
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UNIT IV. THE PACIFIC AND ITS ISLANDS 
FOR COURSE IN GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY* 


MARY VIOLA PHILLIPS 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania High School 


IT. OvERVIEW 


The international situation of the last few years has caused 
the interest of many students to turn to the Pacific. They have be- 
come island conscious, To most of them this area is very remote. 

This unit covers the physical setting, natural and cultural condi- 
tions, economic responses, and international relationships of areas 
the students selected. 

In post war diplomacy the United States has strategic interests 
in certain Pacific Islands. If we are to remain a world power we 
must know and control the Pacific. Furthermore, we no longer can 
visualize the Pacific in terms of naval power alone but must recog- 
nize definite changes in its geography, brought about by air power. 

The work set forth in this unit will help the student to become 
better acquainted with the Pacific ocean and its islands, their value 
and their role in international strategy. 


II. Tue Ovtiine 


A. The United States in the Pacific 
1. Yankee Whalers in Oceania between 1791-1828 
a. Islands discovered 
b. Uses made of islands 
2. United States Exploring Expedition 1836 
a. Reasons for expedition 
b. Results of expedition 
3. Guana and the Act of 1856 
a. Demand for fertilizer 
b. Need of protection 
c. Results of Act 
4. Pacific Cables 
a. Islands that gained new significance 
5. Recent Developments in Oceania 
a. Washington Conference of 1921 and Naval Treaty 1922 
(1) Provisions made 
b. Scientific tours of 1924 
(1) Results 
c. 1937—Widespread search for ill-fated aviatrix, Amelia Earhart 


*This course is offered in the high school, New Kensington, Pennsylvania. See 
JOURNAL for September, November, 1945, March and April, 1946. Editor. 
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6. The Law of Nations 
a. Need for actual occupation 


Pacific 

7. Present Activities of United States in the Pacific 
a. Aiding unification in China without becoming involved in civil war 
b. Sharing occupation duties with Russia in Korea 
c. Acting for Allies in control program in Japan 
d. Strategic interests in certain islands of Pacific 
e. Preparing to grant full independence to Philippines 

B. Physical Environment of the Pacific 

1. Size—Volume—Distance 
a. Amount of earth’s surface it comprises 
b. Size compared with Atlantic Ocean and Indian Ocean 
c. Area of Pacific—Depth of Pacific 


along Equator 
2. Relief of the Pacific Basin 
a. Divisions 


Australia—characteristics 


b. Deeps of the Pacific 
(1) Meaning of deeps 
(2) Location of deeps 
(3) Causes of deeps 
(4) Name of deeps 
(5) Human significance—laying of cables, submarine activity 
3. Topography of Lands Bordering Pacific Ocean 
a. Extent of mountains and plains in the continents touching the Pacific 
b. Compare with topography of lands bordering Atlantic 
C. Climates and Currents of the Pacific 
1. Location, direction of flow and influence on climate of each 
a. North Equatorial Current 
b. Kuro Siwo or Japanese Current 
ce. Okhotsk Current 
d. West Wind Drift 
e. California Current 
f. North Equatorial Current 
g. South Equatorial Current 
h. Counter Equatorial Current 
i. East Australian Current 
}. Humbolt-Peruvian Current 
2. Summer and winter effects of currents 
3. Location of high and low pressure areas in summer and in winter 


D. Influence of Ocean Currents on the Productivity of the Sea 
1. Relation between ocean currents and life in ocean 


place 


E. Soils of the Pacific Area 
1. Lands Bordering the Pacific 











b. 1935—groups staked tenable claims and took possession of certain islands in 


d. Distances—north to south from Bering Strait to Antarctic Circle—east to west 


(1) Western—continental borders and associated islands around Asia and 


(2) Eastern—true Pacific depression and Oceanic Islands—characteristics 


a. Kinds of life found where intensive mixing of cold and warm currents takes 


b. Kinds of life found where we do not have waters of contrasting temperatures 
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2. Islands of Pacific 


a. Continental 
b. Volcanic 
c. Coralline 


F. Migration of Races into the Islands of the Pacific 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Origin and kind 
Paths of Migration 
Outstanding Characteristics of Each Race 


G. Main Groups of People in the Pacific Area 


1. 
2. 


Native Groups 
Colonizing Nations 


H. Island Groups of the Pacific 


1, 


2. 


“IQ oO 


ie) 


9. 
10. 


Name of Groups—Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia 
a. Name of islands included in each group 

Location of Each Group 

a. Range of latitude and longitude 

b. Climatic region 

c. In respect to land bodies 


. Characteristics of each group and reasons for these characteristics 


a. Winds—when, kind, why? 

b. Rainfall—distribution by seasons, effect of rainfall 

c. Storms—kind, time of occurrence and effect 

d. Temperature conditions—daily and seasonal range, effect of temperatures 


. Vegetation—natural and cultivated 

. Animal life—native and domesticated 

. Physical features and composition of soils 

. Natural Resources 

. Population—origin, health of natives, distribution 


a. Development—homes, food, clothing, tools, transportation facilities, indus- 
tries, religion, government, etc. 

b. Types of people coming into islands and reason for coming 

c. Result of contacts with outside world 

Economic Possibilities—present and possible commercial products 

Problems of Development 


I. America’s Pacific Islands 


% 
2. 


—_ 


Name and Location of Islands 
Previous Political Allegiance and How Ownership with United States was 
Established 


. Extent of Development in Past; in Future 
. Problems Facing United States in the Development of Its Pacific Islands 
. Hawaiian Islands 


a. Location of the climatic region 

b. Locational geography with respect to United States, world powers and world 
markets 

c. Area, extent and physical characteristics 

d. The people—races, languages, religions and educational status, occupations 
developed—agricultural lands, chief crops (pineapples, sugar), export prod- 
ucts, development of manufacturing 

e. Transportation—development of roads and railway systems, intercommuni- 
cation between harbors, naval and air bases 

f. Future importance and development 
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J. The Future of the Pacific 
1. Effect of the “Air Age” in the Development of Pacific Islands 
2. Problems 
a. Need for recharting coastal areas 
b. Research in respect to temperature, tides, deeps, currents, etc. 


Ill. Srupy AssigNMENT SHEET 
Unit IV (Laboratory Work) 


The Pacific Ocean and Its Islands 
Bibliography: 
Bryan, E. H. American Polynesia and the Hawaiian Chain, Tongg 
Daniel, H. Islands of the Pacific, Putnam 
Goode’s Atlas, Rand McNally 
Krieger, H. W. Island People of Western Pacific—Micronesia and Melanesia, 
Smithsonian Institute 
Leff, D. N. Uncle Sam’s Pacific Islets, Stanford University 
Mears, E. G. Pacific Ocean Handbook, Stanford University 
Taylor, T. G. Australia, New Zealand and Neighboring Islands, Rand McNally 
Weckler, J. E. Polynesians—Explorers of the Pacific, Smithsonian Institute 
Woods, G. L. The Pacific Basin, Clarendon 


Bulletins and Magazines 


Geographic School Bulletins, The National Geographic Society 
Volume XXI, 7, New Zealand 
Volume XXII, 27, The Marshall Islands 
Volume XXII, 32, The Gilbert Islands 
Volume XXII, 34, The Fiji Islands 
Volume XXII, 36, New Guinea 
Volume XXII, 40, New Caledonia, The Loyalty, the New Hebrides 
Volume XXII, 41, New Britain 
Volume XXIII, 19, Hawaiian Islands 


JOURNAL OF GeocrAPHy, The Pacific Island World January 1945, Research in the 
Pacific, 1944 


National Geographic Magazine 


March, 1934, Coral Islands 
May, 1935, Hawaiian Islands 
April, 1936, Micronesia 
June, 1938, Canton Island 
July, 1938, Guam 

October, 1938, Treasures of the Pacific 
May, 1941, Samoa 

July, 1942, New Caledonia 

December, 1942, Aleutians 

January, 1943, Gilbert Islands 

September, 1943, Earth’s Mightiest Ocean 
February, 1944, Easter Island 
August, 1944, New Hebrides 
January, 1945, Our Global Ocean 
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The Pacific Ocean 


. List the earliest activities of the United States in the Pacific. 


What were the results of these activities? 


. List the recent activities of the United States in the Pacific. 


What were the results of these activities? 

On an outline map of the Pacific area locate and name the warm 
and cold currents of the Pacific. Show direction of flow by 
means of arrows. 


. Locate and name the deeps of the Pacific on above map. Draw 


in the surface features of each continent bordering the Pacific. 


. On a map of the world show how the great pressure belts of the 


world are arranged in January; in July. 

How large is the Pacific? Compare with land masses of the 
world; with waterbodies. Give distance from Bering Strait to 
Antarctic Circle; from East to West at equator. 


. Why is a knowledge of oceanic and atmospheric circulations of 


the Pacific important to us? 


. In what way is animal life in the ocean related to the ocean 


currents? Show the great fishing areas on a map of the world. 


. Make a map showing the tides of war in the Pacific 1941-1945. 


Show Japanese position prior to Dec. 7, 1941. Show Japanese 
position Dee. 7 to Jan. 1942. Show Japanese position Jan, 1942 
to Aug. 1942. Draw colored line showing status Mar. 1, 1944, 
Mar. 1, 1945 and Aug. 14, 1945. (New York Times, Dee. 2, 1945) 


Islands of the Pacific 


. On an outline map of the Pacific Ocean show the approximate 


location of the following island groups—Melanesia, Micronesia 
and Polynesia, Locate and name the islands included in each 
group. 

Give the range of latitude and the range of longitude for the 
three large groups. 


. In what wind belt or belts are each group located? What lati- 


tudes or zones? 
Select one island from each group and make a thoro study of it. 
Give the following information for the islands of your choice: 





a. Name of Island 


RA grr tone rae rarer eT Area Be Seen EN ee ME ee 
a a er ate whee aed 
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i ie also Cal a nih deka dae kee ee en 
I a ie a a te aly eee 
a as Si alk ll ae a 


b. Name of Island 


ap tb edd od bea ee eae een ae 
I rank bad iia ca Sn coy aguisteln Mie done ee ee a ee 
PE TT Fre rene en ey ee ee 
ss se cw econ ee eee ae 
SN ia ww nsershig Sg anls he alsecle eae eae eee 





ce. Name of Island 





DOE, 5. ica owen egw debe bens ee paneer eee 
CE btn ene keuiwes nade wanew hee eaes sae 
ET FO Te en ee My Mente 
I I oo idee dean eee aie ek ae eeeee 
I ce cdannserescnvetanded hens es 


5. In general the Pacific Islands are of three types as regards 
origin. Classify the following islands under the proper head- 
ings: New Britain, Canton Island, Easter Island, Juan Fer- 
nandez, Marshalls, Tongo, Galapagos, New Ireland, New Heb- 
rides, New Caledonia, Eniwetok, Gilberts, New Guinea, Ha- 
waiian, Marquesas, Ellice, Samoa, Tahiti, New Zealand, Philip- 
pines, Palmyra. 





Continental | Volcanic | Coralline 





SPP rrr > 


| 
| 
| 


6. Give the outstanding characteristics and composition of islands 
that are continental, voleanic and coralline in origin. 
7. In what island groups are the following islands located: 
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Melanesia, Micronesia or Polynesia? Give approximate loca- 
tion. 





Island 








Caroline 
New Britain | 
Marshall | 
Hawaiian 
New Guinea (Papua) | 
Phoenix | 
Gilbert | 
Marquesas | | 
New Caledonia | 
Cook | 
Palau 
Society 
Loyalty 
Samoa 

Fiji | 
Tuamotu | 
Friendly 
New Hebrides | 
New Ireland | | | 


Group | Latitude Longitude 
| 


| 











. Locate, sketch in, and name the Pacific Islands indicated by the 
parallels and meridians below. 


155°E 164°E 160°W 154°W 163°E 170°E 





2s —|—————_|—-_ 28S... 23°N — —23°N 20°S —-|——————|—— 20°S 




















12°S. ——_/————_|_ 12°S._._ 19°N oo —19°N 22°S a 22°S 


164°E 160°W 
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9. Give the island location of each of the following cities that are 
of importance as seaports and commercial centers of the mid- 
Pacific: Honolulu, Pearl Harbor, Hilo, Noumea, Suva, Papette 
and Apia. 

10. On a map of the Pacific draw in the routes of the Air Trans- 
port Command as of September 1945. (Newsmap) 

11. Give the distance in great circle statute miles between the 
places listed below: 


Cities and Islands Great Circle Statute Miles 
San Francisco to Honolulu j=  — ......... 
San Francisco to Kwajalein = ~~ ......... 
San Francisco to New Caledonia —_.......... 
Honolulu to Christmas{island  ——......... 
Honolulu to Midway 2 —— is ee ee ee 
Honolulu to Brisbane j=  — .useeeeee 
Guamto Tokyo sn ee ee ee 


Guamto Manila go = = =  — —  Jeseceees 
Brisbane to Leyte j= = = = ——— weeeeeeee 
Aittate Tekyo = . = . = = wesssevee 
165°E 170°E 145°E 149°E 120°E 123°E 
Wi | a ae ee ee 
| 
21°s - eee 
\ | | | 
165°E 170°E 145°E 149°E 120°E 123°E 


America’s Pacific Isles 


1. List America’s Pacific Isles from the Aleutians to Samoa. What 
uses have been made of these islands? 

. What islands are the stepping stones between the Hawaiian and 
the Philippines? 

3. What are some of the present and possible commercial products 

from our islands in the Pacific? 


bo 













































iw) 


8. 
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. On a map of the Hawaiian Islands locate the following: Hawaii, 


Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Kahoolawe, Oahu, Kariai, Niihau, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Pearl Harbor, Lehua, Kilanea, Ka Lae, Halawa, 
Hana, Kauai Channel, Kaiwi Channel, Alenuhaha Channel. 


. On a map sketch the route followed by the Japanese in their 


‘¢Operation Order No. 1.’’ Show route of Japanese Task Force 
to Pearl Harbor and return from Pearl Harbor to Tokyo. (New 
York Times, Dee. 2, 1945) 


. Discuss origin and growth of American ownership in the 


Pacific. 


. Give facts to prove the following statement is true—‘‘the 


United States becomes a Pacitic Nation.’’ 
Why is there a greater need for more research and explora- 
tion in the Pacific? 


Terms to Identify 


eddies buffer 
currents strategic 
deeps coralline 
reefs doldrum 
atoll sedimentary 
fungi copra 
impenetrable sustenance 
capita fissures 
lagoon guana 
archipelago typhoon 
arcuate hurricane 
tides turbulence 
Other Activities 


. On one of the maps you have made show the time zones of the 


Pacific. 


. List the islands of the Pacific that you have had friends or 


relatives stationed on. 
Bring in articles from newspapers and magazines which are 
related to the Pacific. Paste in your notebooks the best news- 
paper maps you can find. 

Bring in souvenirs that you have obtained from the Pacific 
area and show them to other members of the class. 
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THE PLATEAU INDIAN OF SOUTH AMERICA* 


WILLIAM H. HAAS 
Professor Emeritus, Northwestern University 


The American Indian has had a common origin and any group 
needs to be studied in that light. Coming from northeastern Asia, 
most probably via the Aleutians, while still in a very primitive 
state, he met a wide variety of conditions in the New World, 
directors of his cultural evolution. Some environments produced 
little change in him, others occasioned a most phenomenal growth. 
By the time of Columbus somé groups already had reached their 
zenith, others were on the decline or had disappeared altogether. 
The reason for these great differences are not clear. Some en- 
vironments, we may assume, were more favorable, or some groups 
may have come from more aggressive stocks. There may be a 
time element too for quite surely migrations extended over a long 
period of time, perhaps centuries, and there were reverse migra- 
tions as well. To measure the various advances made is difficult 
also since there is no standard. We are wont to measure progress 
by our own, forgetting at times, that different cultures may travel 
different roads with wholly different vistas opening up. Some may 
even lead into blind alleys. 

That great differences, however, have come forth is well known. 
It is isolation that develops differences and the great cultural 
origins of the world have each its distinctive isolation center. It 
is not always appreciated that certain centers in the New World 
reached higher stages in pre-Columbian days than existed during 
the corresponding time in western Europe. Yet such is the case. 
Why the great advance in western Europe since in comparison 
to the relatively static conditions for parts of the New World, is 
an interesting question for the geographer. Especially is the 
question pertinent since the New World environment has proved so 
favorable for European cultural standards. The results quite 
surely are not due to differences of ability. 

The study of the origin and evolution of the various cultural 
forms of the American Indian is at present very much neglected, 
especially by the serious student of geography, in spite of the fact 


* Presented before the Geographic Section, Indiana State Teachers Association, Nov. 
25, 1945. 
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that here is one of the richest fields for research. The Spanish 
particularly, had such a wonderful opportunity to study an ancient 
untouched civilization. But the Indian at first was looked upon 
by them as an animal, not even having a soul. Later the Indian was 
considered only as a part of the physical environment, to be used 
merely as a tool. To the Indian the white man was of a low order, 
for the pale face made treaties seemingly only to break them. How 
could he promise so much and live up to so little? Nor could the 
native understand the white man’s attitude toward the yellow 
metal, for to gain its possession he was ready to lie, to steal and 
even murder. For the plateau Indians who in the course of time 
had accumulated so much gold, the metal had no value except in 
objects of art and worship. The white man, however, seemed to 
live only to get possession of these objects and when once in his 
possession, immediately destroyed their value by melting them 
down into shapeless masses. One culture had set values on a com- 
modity that were beyond the concept of the other. 

Since the Indian, without a beast of burden, was limited in his 
journeys to the distances his own feet could carry him, and had 
to forage for his food on the way, he could not travel into regions 
where the food resources were unknown to him. The eastern wood- 
land Indians were stopped by the Great Plains and those of that 
region by the deserts of the southwest and so on. The result was 
that some tribes became skilled in one thing and others in another. 
The differences between the agricultural Indians of the Andean 
Plateaus and the roving Indians of the Pampas was largely a 
matter of emphasis. In case of war between them there is not 
much doubt which would win. 

The unfortunate fact is that many of the virile stocks left no 
enduring monuments to indicate their skill. We are, therefore, 
likely to overemphasize the cultural advancement of some group 
and minimize the advances of others. Only in special cases as with 
the Incas do such arts as spinning and weaving, preserved by 
desert conditions, compare favorably with their more enduring 
architectural monuments. The most advanced groups may not have 
been especially gifted but may have been driven from their homes by 
more warlike tribes, and then wandered about as did the Aztecs 
according to legend, until they found a safe refuge. In other words, 
the most advanced groups may once have been the outcasts of their 
fellow tribesmen. Architectural monuments are necessarily the re- 
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sults of group activities, the results of congested populations, wholly 
impossible in a thinly populated area. The buildings, therefore, indi- 
cate a long stay and a limited area for expansion. 


Tue Incas 


The social organization of the Incas was truly a remarkable 
feat in evolution. Soviet Russia’s experiment in communism is 
by no means something new. This earlier and even more workable 
experiment of the Incas came to an end four centuries ago with 





Fig. 1. Ruins of Pisac on the Plateau under construction at time of Pizarro. Note 
the carefully hewn stone and sharp angles made, so far as known with stone tools only. 


Pizarro’s conquest of Peru. Only an acquaintance with the geo- 
graphic conditions can gain an adequate conception of the magni- 
tude of the achievement by which the Inca dynasty welded a host 
of tribes into a political and cultural unit, some 10,000,000 people 
of many diverse habits and languages over a territory extending 
from Central Chile north for 2,500 miles to the border of Colombia. 
The magnitude of the task accomplished staggers the imagination. 
Set off in the west by the ocean and a desert of windblown sand, 
wholly uninhabitable except for a few valleys with their inter- 
mittent streams. To the east are the hot rainy tropics, a similar 
barrier, down into which mountain streams plunge thru canyons 
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a mile or more deep. Between these two and hemmed in by two 
high mountain ranges with peaks 18,000 to 23,000 feet high lies 
this barren plateau, the home of the Incas some 12,000 to 14,000 
feet above the sea with habitations now up to 16,000 feet. It is a 
land broken by faults and scarred by lava flows, separated into 
large drainage basins with their numerous transverse ridges and 
mountain spurs. Altho rich in metals, the plateau has only a meagre 
flora and a poor mammalian fauna. The temperature varies little 
from the annual mean of about 50° except for the range in altitude 
and between day and night in both of which the range is very 
high. No part is entirely free from frost during any part of the 
year. The plateau is treeless except along the deeper valleys within 
which a few crops may be made to grow. Grass covered slopes 
alternate with rocky wastes; cold swampy rivers with stretches of 
desert sands and gravel. There are no greens to moderate the 
monotonous gray of the general landscape. The soil is glacial 
outwash, some so thick with stones and pebbles that after a rain 
loose earth seems wholly absent. 

In such an inhospitable region the Incas built their great 
empire, an environment theoretically most unfavorable, fit only to 
produce a low grade poverty stricken people. Yet a civilization did 
develop here and with great success and remarkable accomplish- 
ments. Research here, not by geographers, has opened up many 
new vistas of thought in the cultural development of a people. As 
early as 500 A.D. three great cultural centers already had de- 
veloped: the Chimu in northern coastal Peru and Ecuador, the 
Nasca in southern costal Peru, and the Tiahuanaco in Bolivia. 
Between 500 and 600 A.D. the Tiahuanacans conquered much ter- 
ritory and then after three centuries of control this development 
not only went into a decline but collapsed, almost completely. 
Under their control, however, the plateau civilization reached 
its highest peak, at least in architectural skill, probably as high 
as any in the New World. This was followed by centuries of great 
disorder and great degeneration. 

The beginnings of the Inca dynasty, which followed, are 
shrouded in mystery. We have the legend of the wanderings of a 
brother and sister, the proud possessors of a cane given them by 
the Sun God, which would tell when they had reached the place 
he had selected for them to build a new empire. But legends are 
rarely trustworty. The start, as much as we know of it, was the 
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dominance of one tribe over others. Their chief, known as. Inca, 
a term similar to that of Czar or Kaiser, by the name of Sinchi 
Roceo became the first ruler their history presents. He had gained 
control of many other tribes about the year 1100 A.D. His suc- 
cessors all springing from the brother-sister marriage as given in 
the legend, adding tribe after tribe, establishing the mighty Inca 





Fig. 2. In a region with almost no fuel and low boiling temperatures relatively little 
cooking is done. Here native women, with bare feet, squeeze water from potatoes after 
having been frozen and thawed. The women in the foreground worked so rapidly that 
with an exposure of a hundredth of a second her figure is blurred. With several freezings 
and pressings potatoes lose most of their bulk and weight. As marbles of starch they 
become edible and nourishing. 


Kmpire which reached its maximum extent and power under the 
tenth ruler, Huana Capac, about 1485-1525. The eighth Inca was 
renowned chiefly for advancing the cultural development. Earlier 
the old feudal state had been reorganized into a hierarchy of 
groups based on the decimal system. In this the Inca was the 
supreme commander with ten nobles under him, each of these 
having ten men and so on down to the last man. Each was assigned 
duties, the one immediately above him responsible to his chief and 
so on. So highly was the system organized that a constant stream 
of reports flowed upward and a similar stream of orders went down- 
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ward until the last man was reached. Secret agents circulated 
everywhere to observe conditions, to hear complaints and to spy 
on those derelict of duty. No matter was too trivial to be included 
in the system and no one dared use his own initiative. 

On the apex of this pryamid stood the Saba Inca, the divine 
ruler, a Sun-God. He directed all and his will was practically abso- 
lute. Fortunately, the code of honor was humanitarian with special 
care for widows and orphans and for the helpless. But stern 
justice was meted out to those who disobeyed. A certain man who 
cultivated his own plot first instead of that of a widow, as directed, 
was put to death. Death was the common penalty for the dis- 
obedient. No one approached the Inca with covered head or feet 
and each carried a bundle on his back in the Inca’s presence to 
show humility. The Inca wore the finest woolens, dined from vessels 
of silver and gold, and was entertained by numerous maidens or 
concubines. The holy virgins of the temple, however, were sacred 
even to him, yet he could have only one legitimate wife, his own 
sister, next to him in age. The oldest son succeeded him to the 
throne at his death to continue the pure blood-relation God-head 
with his next sister as wife. Of the long line of rulers of this in- 
breeding there is evidence of only one man of moderate intelli- 
gence. No dynasty with a higher record of average capacity has 
ever occupied a throne in human history. 

The arable land was divided into strips, equal in size, each one 
just large enough to support a childless couple. For each son born, 
another strip was granted and for a daughter one-half strip. The 
rest of the land was held and worked in common to support soldiers 
and the helpless and to keep the public granaries full for emergen- 
cies. In the use of the land, communism, not socialism, was the 
plan. There was no freedom in the use of any of the land. It was a 
planned economy in which demand and supply were carefully 
regulated. The law not only stabilized but limited the demand. 
There were many classes and ranks and each had its niche in 
the general scheme. Nobility, priests, administrative officials came 
first; soldiers of various classes next; widows and orphans were 
given special consideration. Men while at work were fed, enter- 
tained, provided with seed, tools, and other necessities at public 
expense. The pastoral economy, similarly planned, took on the 
same regimentation. Drafted labor built irrigation ditches and 
aqueducts, bridges and roads, drained swamps and constructed 
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buildings. This Inca communism as here presented, it must be 
emphasized, is not the result of some writer’s Utopian dreams, but 
an actual and careful survey of the facts known. That such an 
economy even to the minutest detail of every act of life by a primi- 
tive culture could have been developed, is even more wonderful 
than the massive buildings they constructed. For the leaders, the 
system assured power, position, luxury; to the rest, economic 





Fig. 3. Characteristic Indian village with irrigation ditch dating from Inca time. 
There are no toilet facilities and hogs become the scavengers. The ditch also is the only 
source of water for the village. 


security, and a high state of well-being. The whole system was 
pragmatic not dogmatic. It was not meant to destroy the rights to 
personal property, but rather to limit its use to the most practical 
and economic good for all. Above all, this was a working system 
and was so evolved, and not a theory into which to mould men. 
There were no rich nor poor and there was no need for money since 
the state cared for all. No one was ever hungry for reserve 
granaries dotted the land ready for use in time of need. Living 
was simple for those who did not wish to take any responsibility. 
But also there was no initiative, no restlessness and no political 
wrangling. Into this picture came Pizarro in 1532 with his 62 
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horsemen and 102 footmen, a band of cut-throats, if there ever 
was one, led by the swineherd who claimed divinity because he 
had been suckled by a sow in babyhood. 


THE Inca DESCENDANTS 


The long brilliant history of the Incan Dynasty makes the 
present condition of the descendants particularly pathetic. The 
complete overthrow of the empire came largely because the soldiers 
married into the royal family. The white man undermined the 
system by taking on positions of authority. Hobnobbing with mem- 
bers of the royal family the soldier received the same homage and 
respect as the nobility and his orders were as religiously obeyed. 
Even today in some sections women will step off the highway with 
hats in hand and bowed heads to let the white lord pass, if he 
is on a horse and has a poncho on his shoulder. 

With the conquest, nationality was destroyed and instead of 
humane, beneficent and paternalistic government came one of 
rapine, inhumanity and slavery. Organization disappeared and 
the fundamental arts in the social system were broken up. The great 
dams and irrigation ditches built by the labor of thousands, with 
remnants still in evidence, went to decay and then became wholly 
useless thru neglect. Green fields again became deserts. Roads 
went out of repair and in part destroyed by the natives themselves 
so that the soldiers could not reach them so easily. The temples 
were sacked and desecrated, even the temple virgins were not 
immune. Taxes were levied in gold beyond the ability to pay and 
slaves were rounded up to work the mines. Mothers killed or 
maimed their children to save them from the fate awaiting them. 
The people had to give up their religion and in Christian sacrilege 
were herded together at the point of the bayonet to be baptized. 
Outwardly, all of the old had been wiped away. Yet to this day 
in many sections the church is more heathen than Christian. A 
weird mysticism prevails and feast days are marked by proces- 
sions of masked dancers commonly carrying a wax, life sized, thorn- 
crowned Christ, blood flowing down face and sides, occupying the 
central place of interest. After the procession the day is spent in 
bacchanalian and sexual orgies. 

The miscegenation of the people from the top down has gone 
on since, until there is absolutely no way of distinguishing pure 
bloods, either white or Indian. A classification according to color 
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is meaningless and so are the statistics, for the difference recog- 
nized locally is not one of blood but one of position, rank, or 
opportunity. There is a general recognition of three classes, the 
gente or gentry, mostly white, who live to be served, for with them 
only ‘‘fools and asses work’’ as the Spanish saying goes. The 
mixed or mestizo or cholo class are in general the artisans, and 
small store keepers, and last are the /ndias or Indiada, the country 





Fig. 4. A sidewalk market. Woman in foreground is selling fish from Lake Titicaca 
and cakes of cheese from llama milk. 


serfs, the purer descendants of the Incas, who live to serve the 
Patron, or landowner, and owner of all they possess. Not counting 
foreigners, the pure white blood of the plateau does not represent 
more than five per cent of the total population. 

The plight in which these people find themselves today—ig- 
norance, superstition, poverty-stricken and all that goes with 
these, is almost beyond description. This sad condition and the 
lack of progress is not due to laziness or indifference or lack of 
ability. The people are extraordinarily industrious but get no- 
where, having no leaders. One is impressed with the futility of 
their movements. The amount of work done in terracing and 
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gathering stones into heaps and walls is astounding. In some 
hilly sections, literally every foot of soil is in use and behind walls 
soil is carried up and down slopes to make a seed bed no larger 
than an ordinary table. Women are rarely seen in the open with 
idle hands. Even driving a group of llamas with a bundle of fagots 
on her head and a filled 
poncho on her back contain- 
ing also her child, a wom- 
an’s hands are ever twisting 
the spinning spool as she 
trudges along. It is not un- 
common to see young men 
spinning also. The Indian’s 
life is really without hope. 
He does not look forward to 
a better day. His burdens 
may be a little heavier than 
that of his parents, but there 
is still coca to chew to dull 
the hunger pains and chicha 
to drink to take him into an- 
other world with brighter 
visions for the time being. 
But what of tomorrow? 
Is he ready for democracy? 
Is he profiting by the good 
neighbor policy? of lend- 
lease? Hardly. But there is 
Fig. 5. A young mother selling “chicha” by 9 growing consciousness of 


the street side. Note the wavy hair, an in- ; 
heritance from some north Spanish ancestor. power beneath the quiet 


Chicha is an intoxicating drink made from corn. mien of surliness. Even some 
When the drink is in the milk stage it is sour of the ruling class are con- 
and mild but when clear it is most potent. scious of this under current 

and are beginning to appreci- 
ate that the only hope of the plateau nation lies in this vast mass 
of leaderless peoples. The suppressed emotions may some time 
become vocable and the hope, of course, must be that the change 
comes by evolution, even if slow, rather than by Revolution. Edu- 
cation seemingly is the only hope for the emergence of the race and 
for that matter the rise of the plateau nations. The Indian has the 
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ability, but his long suppression has dwarfed his intellect and 
initiative so that only the exceptional one rises above his environ- 
ment. He needs leaders but there are none. 

The problem of education is not a simple one. To build schools 
and train teachers is a slow and costly process in a land so poverty 
stricken, where the foreign debt has been in default for a decade 
or more. Then too, the caste system will not permit the upper 
class capable as teachers to enter Indian schools. Education, there- 
fore, is barred from penetrating from the top down. If it is to come 
from the bottom up, how is it to get started? The present situation 
eannot go on. When fully 90 per cent of the people are condemned 
to ignorance and without a vision of hope, what can be the future? 
Where is the Moses that can lead these people into a fuller life? 
At present the situation seems almost hopeless, well expressed by 
a touching Quechua poem of which there are many. The poem ends 
with the verse: 

To shed a tear my heart was loth, 
Bitter as forgotten troth, 


None came to wipe my tear away, 
To drink it was the only way. 


Many a tear will still have to be drunk by this long suffering people 
before they can enjoy any one of the Four Freedoms. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee of the National Council of Geography Teachers jis 
under the chairmanship of Alice Foster, Rosenwald Hall, University of Chicago. Other 
members are Minnie Lemaire, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and J. Allen Tower, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

The officers of the National Council, three members of the Executive Committee, one 
member of the Research Committee, and one member of the Committee on the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award are elected annually by the Board of Directors. The nominat- 
ing committee prepares a slate of candidates to be submitted to the Board of Directors 
at its annual meeting. 

Members of the National Council are urged to aid in the selection of officers and 
committee members for 1947 by recommending candidates they know to be interested 
in the work of the Council and well qualified to serve. Each recommendation should 
specify for what office the candidate is fitted and should include a brief statement of the 
candidate’s qualifications and experience. Recommendations must be in the hands of 
the chairman of the Nominating Committee by October 10. 


December Geography Meetings, Columbus, Ohio 


Plans for the meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, December 27-28, are well under way. Watch future issues of the 
JourNAL for details. Make reservations early. 

The American Society of Professional Geographers will hold its annual meeting at 
Columbus on December 27. The meeting of the Association of American Geographers 
is also at Columbus, December 28-29-30. 


Geography Sessions, National Council for the Social Studies 


Two sessions on geography will be held at the convention of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Hotel Statler, Boston, November 29 and 30. On Friday, November 
29, two sections will meet. A section on elementary school geography will have the theme 
“Using Maps and Globes.” Edna Eisen will be the chairman and the speakers will be 
Zoe Thralls, Mrs. Mary Alice Mitchell and associates of the Newton Public Schools, 
and Preston E. James. The section on high school geography will discuss “Geography and 
the Social Studies.” Clyde F. Kohn is chairman and Adelbert K. Botts, Samuel Van 
Valkenburg, and Henry Warman will speak. Saturday morning the session will have 
the theme “Approaches to the Study of Geography.” Zoe Thralls will serve as chair- 
man. Speakers will be J. Granville Jensen, Earl B. Shaw, and Clara M. Shryock. 


Geography Section, Central Association of Science and Mathematics 


The Geography Section of the Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
will meet on Friday afternoon, November 29, at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
Chairman of the Section is Laura Kahler. Mamie Anderzhon is vice-chairman, and 
Laura L. Watkins is secretary. 

An interested group of geography teachers has kept the Geography Section of this 
association active since its organization as the Earth Science Section forty-six years ago. 
Villa B. Smith serves as co-ordinator between that association and the National Council 
of Geography Teachers. 

KATHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 



















































EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Cuartes B. Fawcett, the eminent geographer of the University of London, 
will be in residence at Clark University School of Geography during the second semester, 
February to May, 1947. He will offer regular courses of instruction and a series of special 
lectures during his stay in the United States. 





Miss Heven L. SmirH takes charge of the new work in geography at Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois, beginning in September, 1946. During recent years Miss 
Smith was engaged in war service in Washington, D.C., particularly in connection with 
the Board on Geographic Names. 


Dr. Ricuarp L. TurHitt will join the geography staff of the University of Kentucky 
in September 1946. 





Dr. Ot1s W. Freeman, who for three years served as Acting Professor of Geography 
at Indiana University, returned in September, 1946, to his position as Professor of 
Geography and Head, Department of Physical Science, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Washington, from which he has been on leave of absence during 
the war years. 





Dr. THomés W. CHAMBERLIN joins the staff of the State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois, in September. 





Dr. Otis P. Starkey, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, is Chairman of the 
newly created Department of Geography at Indiana University. 





The Brazilian Academy of Sciences has announced that uranium deposits have been 
located in Minas Gerais and Paraiba. The Brazilian government is asked to allocate 
funds for research directed toward determining the available amount of this basic 
mineral used in the release of atomic energy. 





A report from the Toilet Goods Association, Inc., reveals that none of the French 
flower plantations were plowed under during the war nor used for military purposes. 
They have been seriously affected, however, by lack of fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, 
transportation, and labor. Many jasamine plantings are over twenty years old and thus 
are near life’s end. Transportation problems have been so acute that Grasse producers 
are practically limited to flowers grown in the vicinity of Grasse. Even the lack of shoes 
makes the gathering of lavender grown on stony hill and mountain sides very undesir- 
able. Thus there is a definite shortage of basic materials needed to manufacture perfumes. 
Since the demand is greater than it was before the war, the French perfume manu- 
facturers are frankly worried over the sales of essences and waxes to the English and 
American perfume manufacturers and are bringing pressure on the Grasse producers 
to make allocations fair to the perfume manufacturers of France as well as those of 
England and the United States. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ellsworth Huntington. Mainsprings of Civilization. 660 pp., maps, diagrams, 
bibliography, index. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1945. $4.75. 
Civilization is a process as well as a condition. Its process is likened to a motorist’s 

highway whose sinuosities and gradients represent cultural qualities conditioned by the 

physical environment; the element of biological inheritance is represented by the 
character of the motorist whose vehicle will follow a course depending on the character 
of the way and the driver’s innate quality. Continuing with the metaphor, the minor 
windings and irregularities of the road correspond to minor historical events, while 
“a thoroughgoing bit of sudden sabotage such as the wars of Napoleon and Hitler, 
may stop progress completely for a while and necessitate the rapid extemporization 
of a long and difficult detour.” But Huntington views these seeming catastrophes merely 
as impediments in the onward sweep of civilization; in the long run the process con- 
tinues: “its course follows the immutable constitution of the universe. ... No car or no 
nation can ever go any great distance independently of the geographic environment.” 

The geographic, or physical, environment in its relation to human activity is con- 
sidered in the nineteen chapters of Part III. The reader reaches this part, presumably 
of most interest to readers of the JourNAL, after a long but not tedious running start. 
The book begins with The Background of Civilization (The Supreme Test), and 
Heredity (e.g., The Problem of Race, Migration and Human Quality, Junkers and 
Nazis). Just because you have read Huntington’s earlier works on The Character of 
Races, and The Pulse of Progress, do not assume that you can safely by-pass Parts I and II. 
These chapters are new, written after many years of research and contemplation and 
benefited by the comments of critics. The principal new concept is that of the “kith,”—a 
group of people with a similar culture and language and with the custom of inter- 
marriage. In the author’s view, the kith has been neglected as a biological, social, and 
historic type. Hence much attention is paid to microkiths such as islanders. Puritans, and 
Junkers. The reader will no doubt have some difficulty in differentiating macrokiths from 
nationality groups or races. 

The conditions of civilization, as distinct from its processes, are fully considered 
in Part III which opens with a chapter on “The Geographic Pattern of Civilization.” 
Here the author points out that critics have misinterpreted his map of climatic efficiency. 
It was at no time offered as a basis for the theory that climate is the cause of civilization, 
says Huntington; the map does not even show existing efficiency in different parts of 
the world for it is in reality a picture of potentialities in terms of climate and the 
innate qualities of mankind. 

The most controversial section of part III and of the whole book, is that dealing 
with cycles of climate which comprise the central theme from Chapters 24 to 28 in- 
clusive. Huntington, aware of the pitfalls, nevertheless ventures into territory usually 
avoided by cautious writers. Among other periodicities, the author discusses a 41-month 
business cycle which “appears closely connected with the variability of atmospheric 
electricity.” No doubt the economists will be heard from on this score. 

This brief review makes no attempt to suggest the tremendous range of the Main- 
springs of Civilization. To be appreciated it must be read line by line, and over many 
weeks or months—at least that was the experience of the reviewer. Despite the depth 
of the subjects treated, it is not a hard book to read. Huntington is a lucid writer, un- 
surpassed in the skill of map interpretation. Read the book or any part of it and your 
intellectual horizon will be very greatly enlarged. 

Ratpo H. Brown 
University of Minnesota 
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